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IAPES Holds 
Annual Convention 


CincINNATI played host to more than 1,000 delegate 
at the 42d annual convention of the Internationa 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security 
June 7-10. All parts of the United States, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Canada, Japan, Turkey, and the Philip- 
pines were represented. 

Keynoting the convention, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Rocco C. Siciliano said that the program 
theme, ‘Employment Security in Action Today and 
Tomorrow,” indicates that [APES is interested in 
activity, ‘“‘not just in discussion and debate.’ He 
emphasized three objectives for the improvement of 
Employment Service operations: A_ well-balanced 
program for all occupational categories; appropriate 
attention to employment-related services, such as 
testing, counseling, community employment planning, 
occupational analysis, industrial services, and labor 
market information; and development of community 
employment programs. 

Three panels and nine workshops, with 67 speakers 
and visual aid presentations provided by IAPES 
chapters, gave concrete suggestions for improving 
agency operations, including employer and industrial 
services, administrative management, public relations, 
counseling, communications, planning, placement, 
and in-service training. 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas (USMCR—Ret.), 
Chairman of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, addressed a 
panel discussion of employment security services for 
veterans. His subject was “The Challenge of 
Tomorrow.” 

The convention was a homecoming for BES 
Director Robert C. Goodwin who started his career 
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in public employment service work in Cincinnati in 
1930. In addressing the annual [APES luncheon. 
Mr. Goodwin recounted progress in ES and UI 
programs and said, ‘“The year 1954 marks the biggest 
milestone since the enactment of the program so far 
as Federal legislation is concerned.” 

Looking to the future, Mr. Goodwin called atten- 
tion to requests from Congress for help with problems 
of juvenile delinquency and low-income farm workers 
to show the role of employment security in carrying 
out social and economic policy. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent—John B. Griffin of Dallas, Tex.; first vice 
president—W. Garnett Johnson, Frankfort, Ky.; 
second vice president—George E. Elleson, Bay City, 
Mich.; secretary—Marian E. Perry, Albany, N. Y.; 
and treasurer—Carl T. Anderson, Nashville, Tenn. 

The 1956 convention will be held in Toronto, 
Canada, June 25-29. Miami Beach was chosen for 
the 1957 convention. 
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THE Employment Service lost its first leader and long-time 
friend in the death of William Frank Persons in Cranford, 
N. J., on May 27 at the age of 78. 

On learning of Mr. Persons’ death, Secretary Mitchell said 
he had “contributed a great deal toward making this a better 
world,"’ and praised his “lifetime of continuous service to 
humanity." 

When chosen by President Roosevelt in 1933 to head the 
infant USES, Mr. Persons was already busy selecting young men 
oe Conservation Corps camps. e held both jobs until 

As Federal job-finder during the depression years, Mr. 
Persons undertook no easy task. But he faced up to it squarely 
and during the first 414 years directed a program which saw 
—_ than 22 million jobs filled from an applicant list of 3014 
million. 


In September 1934, the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NEWS, 
forerunner of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, was 
published for the first time and Mr. Persons became its editor, 
a post he held throughout his years with the USES. 


Under his guiding hand, the NEWS proved a worthwhile 
instrument in employment service work. We are grateful for 
the start he gave our publication. 
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Meeting on Employment of Handicapped 

Five high school students received awards from 
President Eisenhower at the first session of the 2-day 
annual meeting of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped in Wash- 
ington May 23-24. ‘These young people were honored 
as winners of the 1955 nationwide essay contest 
sponsored by the President’s Committee. This year’s 
essay subject was: ‘A Decade of Progress in Employing 
the Handicapped.” Each year the winners are 
brought to Washington and awarded $2,000 in prizes 
by the Disabled American Veterans. 

Edward Petyak of Brophy High School in Phoenix, 
Ariz., won the first prize of $1,000. Other winners 
were: second, Nancy Mann, Santa Fe High School, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., $400; third, Annette DuBois, 
St. Bernard Academy, Nashville, Tenn., $300; fourth, 
Richard Makover, White Plains High School, White 
Plains, N. Y., $200; and fifth, Barbara Ward, Boise 
Senior High School, Boise, Idaho, $100. 

The subject selected for next year’s essay contest is 
“Independence for the Handicapped Through Em- 
ployment.” 

The President also paid honor to Judge Sam M. 
Cathey of Asheville, N. C., as the “Handicapped Man 
of the Year.’ He presented to Judge Cathey the 
President’s Trophy—a gold and silver plaque made 
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President Beene chats with the 1955 essay winners after presenting the awards. Left to right: Barbara Ward, Richard Makover, 
the President, Edward Petyak, Annette DuBois, and Nancy Mann. 





by five patients at the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled in New York City. 

Judge Cathey, blinded on a construction job in 
1912, was chosen for his life of dedication to the cause 
of the blind, during which he was responsible for 
legislation leading to the establishment of one of the 
first Rehabilitation Centers for the Sightless in the 
United States and was a leading figure in the estab- 
lishment of the North Carolina State Association for 
the Blind and the State Commission for the Blind. 

In honoring Judge Cathey the President called on 
Americans to extend equality of opportunity—of 
which “‘we make much in July 4 speeches’’—to the 
physically handicapped. ‘‘This word ‘opportunity’ 
seems to me,” he said, “‘to contain much that means 
happiness for the human—opportunity to expand, 
be useful, to know that he is contributing his share to 
the great society of which he is a part.” 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell delivered the 
principal address of the meeting, telling of the accom- 
plishments of the past few years in bringing the 
handicapped back to their rightful place in the 
workaday world and the hopes for the future. 

* * * 


This year the President’s Committee inaugurated 
another annual award which brings with it the Dis- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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in Large Urban Areas ... 








Providing Adequate Service 
in a Major Metropolitan Area 


By ROBERT L. THOMAS 


Chief, Division of Organization and Management 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ANAGING an employment security office is a hard 
Mi job at best. Few other occupations require a 

man to be at one time a promotional expert, 
personnel technician, insurance expert and adjustor, 
vocational counselor, statistical bloodhound, cost ac- 
countant, and all-round revolving executive. When 
that job is located in a metropolitan area having from 
1 to 8 million population, the administrative problem 
which emerges has been known to make strong men 
flinch and weaker ones flee in dismay. It isn’t only 
the sheer size of these metropolitan areas that makes 
life difficult, but a series of relatively unique problems 
which grow out of their giantism. Let’s look at some 
of them. 

Multi-Office Organization 


It is normally irhpossible to conduct the entire 
employment security operation under one roof be- 
cause of the huge traffic volumes involved, space 
limitations, economic, geographic, and transportation 
factors. How many offices should there be? What 
kind of offices should be set up? Where should they 
be located? Should this city be divided into say 5 or 
10 or 20 geographic zones with a full-functioning 
office in each? Should the functions be divided, pro- 
viding separate insurance offices and employment 
service offices, or would it be better to have one big 
central placement office with application taking and 
claims taking in neighborhood feeder offices? What 
are the advantages of Industrial-Occupational offices 
over offices with geographic jurisdictions? 

There are a lot of possibilities and any number of 
choices. The way in which the metropolitan manager 
goes about analyzing his problem and the choices he 
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- makes can mean the difference between a reasonably 


effective public service and an administrative mess. 


Management, Planning, and Coordination 


Having made a good choice on the shape of the 
multi-office organization after much analysis, deep 
thought, and a fair amount of luck, the metropolitan 
manager finds his troubles are just beginning. While 
his operations are physically located under a number 
of different roofs, it is nevertheless essentially one 
“office” designed to provide the best possible service 
to one labor market. He must try to provide the 
same degree of planning, management, control, and 
coordination among his series of separate offices as 
a manager in a smaller city, served by a single office, 
does among the various sections and divisions of that 
office. 

Each office in a multi-office system serves only a 
segment of the whole metropolitan labor market. 
The plans and actions of each must be synchronized 
so that they do not conflict and so that each will best 
support the progress of the whole system. Procedures 
must be planned with exceptional care, since the 
actions of one office affect all other offices. The 
metropolitan manager must develop special manage- 
ment controls to help him grasp the progress of his 
operation as a whole, as well as to keep him informed 
with respect to the performance of individual offices. 
Problems of communication, errors in routing or 
procedure which could be cleared up in a few minutes’ 
conversation between section heads in a nonmetro- 
politan office may take days or weeks to unsnarl in a 
multi-office system. 





Adequacy of Staffing 


For reasons too complex to explore here, metro- 
politan areas are typically less well staffed in relation 
to the work force served than is true in smaller areas. 
This applies primarily to the employment service 
phase of the metropolitan operation. Claims opera- 
tions generally are staffed on a relatively standard 
relationship to the claims volume, whether in a city 
of 150,000 or one of 4,000,000. This is because un- 
employment insurance is a government monopoly and 
there is a legal obligation to provide the full claims 
service within fixed time limits to every qualified 
individual who presents himself. 

A clearer understanding of the metropolitan em- 
ployment service staffing problem can be gained by 
this illustration, taken from a study made several years 
ago. In a typical office in a town between 5,000 to 
10,000 population there was one employment service 
staff member to serve each 1,000 persons gainfully 
employed in the town. In the metropolitan areas of 
1 million population and over, there was one staff 
member to serve each 4,000 gainfully employed. It’s 
quite a difference, and it has quite an effect on the 
extent of placement services rendered in these metro- 
politan areas as contrasted to the relative performance 
of offices in smaller cities. 

This relationship is particularly serious since the 
intake workload (reception, routing, application taking, 
renewal) increases in almost direct proportion to increases 
in the number of employed (because of the registration 
requirements of the UI law). Thus the metropolitan 
system bears an intake impact per employment service 
staff member four times that experienced in the smaller 
office. Since each staff member is bearing four times 
the intake load of his‘opposite number in the smaller 
office, it is obvious that he has correspondingly Jess 
time to devote to the “‘end result’’ activities of getting 
and filling jobs. 


They Only Look Big 


It is probably unfortunate that major metropolitan 
offices /ook so big in comparison with offices in smaller 
cities. When cuts have come in the past, there has 
been an understandable’tendency to decide that ‘“‘cuts 
have gone about as far as they can in our 3-, 5-, and 
8-man offices, but what are 20 or 25 positions to an 
office system that has 250 people? They can absorb 
a” 

In addition to the competition from gate hiring, 
classified “‘ads,” friends of present employees, and the 
many other elements of competition that beset every 
office, the major metropolitan offices have a big league 
competitor largely absent in smaller cities. This is 
the private fee agency. Some idea of the size of this 
competitor can be seen when we realize that in 
Chicago, for example, there are between 1,200 and 
1,400 licensed individuals doing placement work in 
fee agencies. The number of individuals actually 
engaged in placement activity in the Chicago offices 
of the Illinois State Employment Service is probably 
somewhere between 100 and 150. 
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The absolute number of key points, private organiza- 
tions, public officials, municipal agencies, and the like 
which exist in major metropolitan areas is appalling. 
These areas tend to be national or regional head- 
quarters points for a wide number of organizations, 
and the job of sorting them out along with the myriad 
of local key points, information channels, and influ- 
ential individuals necessary to the conduct of an 
effective public relations program is a staggering one. 
Similarly the task of identifying and working out 
cooperative programs in counseling, for example, 
with the complex school organizations, and private 
and public social agencies is difficult enough in itself. 
That’s only half of it, however, as everyone of the 
individual offices in the multi-office system must be 
trained to carry out the provisions of any agreements 
reached. This problem will be duplicated in any 
other special programs or arrangements involving co- 
operative action within the metropolitan area. 

The complexities of the area give rise to similar 
problems in the gathering, analysis, and dissemination 
of labor market information. The very complexity of 
the area creates both an abnormal demand for the 
service and unusual difficulties in its collection and 
interpretation. The job of coordinating the labor 
market information efforts of a series of offices in the 
same labor market area is a most difficult one. 


The Years Brought Progress 


A surprising amount of progress has been made over 
the years in gaining an understanding of the problems 
of providing adequate service in a major metropolitan 
area. Part of this has resulted from the hard knocks 
of trial and error, a good part of it by some brilliant 
pioneering work in individual metropolitan areas. 
A notable example, which set the pattern for later 
development, was done in New York City in 1939 by 
the New York agency in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

In 1945 a national committee on Multi-Office Oper- 
ations was formed. It has met intermittently since 
that time, and has been the meanis of exchanging ex- 
periences with problems in this complex field and to 
subject new developments to careful scrutiny and 
evaluation. Among other accomplishments this com- 
mittee has agreed upon a basic analysis method, the 
“Study of Employment by Place of Work and Place 
of Residence” as a prerequisite to costly organiza- 
tional decisions. A set of basic principles governing 
multi-office organization has been developed and 
agreed upon. There have been a number of others. 

The authors of the following articles are the hardy 
survivors of years of metropolitan operations or re- 
search on multi-office problems. All of them have 
made outstanding contributions to metropolitan ad- 
ministration. Their views are based on sound, prac- 
tical experience and should be of value to anyone 
interested in this difficult phase of employment se- 
curity management. 
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Using Labor Market Facts In... 


Establishing Multi-Local Office Operations 


By V. D. CHAVRID 
Office of Program Review and Analysis 


Bureau of Employment Security 


N ESSENCE, the activities of the local employment 
[ostices are concerned with getting the best possible 

job for the worker and the best possible worker for 
the job; minimizing the impact of unemployment 
through payment of unemployment insurance benefits, 
with dignity and dispatch to eligible claimants; 
assisting in the improvement and utilization of the 
local manpower resources, both in peacetime and 
under mobilization conditions; developing and dis- 
seminating of labor market information in order to 
assist in achieving economic stabilization and growth 
in the community. These and other basic objectives 
of the employment security system were restated in a 
recent basic policy program statement.! 

To meet these and other objectives, it is essential 
that the organizational structure of the local office 
(1) permit “exposure” of all job applicants in the 
area to all job openings for which they can qualify; 
(2) enable all employers to draw on the total labor 
pool in the area; and (3) allow labor market informa- 
tion, counseling, public relations, and planning ac- 
tivities to be conducted on an areawide basis. 

Stated in another way, it is important that the local 
office(s) serve the entire labor market area, not just 
a segment of that area. In labor market areas where 
only one local office is needed, there is no problem on 
this score. Matching jobs and workers is relatively 
easy since all employers can have access to the total 
labor pool which contacts the local office and all 
applicants can be exposed to all job opportunities 
available through the local office. 


Many Questions to Answer 


In a large metropolitan area, on the other hand, 
more than one local office is generally needed for 
successful employment service and unemployment in- 
surance operations. But how many local offices 
should there be? Should they be established to serve 
a particular geographic segment of an area, or should 
they be specialized offices organized on an industrial- 
occupational basis serving the entire area? Where 
should these offices be located to provide the optimum 
service to both employers and applicants? Should the 


1 Bureau of Employment Security, General Administration Letter No. 


305, April 25, 1955, “Major Objectives of Federal Policy with Re- 
spect to the Federal-State Employment Security Program.” 
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benefit payment operations be performed at a different 
location than the placement service? These and many 
other questions must be answered prior to setting up 
or reorganizing the multi-office organization serving a 
large labor market area. Answers to these questions 
should be based on facts. 


A methodology which analyzes area employment by 
place of work and place of residence has been devel- 
oped and used successfully in providing answers to 
these questions. It has become an indispensable tool 
for effective planning of the multi-office organization 
in a metropolitan area. 


A Two-Fold Purpose 


The analysis is intended to do two things: 

1. Identify “‘sub’’ labor markets within a metropolitan 
area which are substantially “‘self-contained,” i. e., 
where a great majority of workers who reside in that 
portion of the area work there or because of the 
industrial composition could work there. It is reason- 
able to assume that employers could recruit workers 
from the residents living in such subareas. 


2. Identify that part of the total labor market area 
which is not “self-contained”? and within which there 
is no marked correlation between place of work and 
place of residence. In such places it can be assumed 
that the workers seek work and accept employment 
freely without regard to location of employment, and 
employers hire workers without regard to their place 
of residence. 


The methodology involves comparisons between 
place of work and place of residence of the employed 
labor force. The comparison is made for industry 
groups and important individual industries by subarea 
within a metropolitan area. Data by place of resi- 
dence are obtained from the Bureau of the Census 
which (at a relatively small cost) can provide unpub- 
lished industry data, by Census tract, from its De- 
cennial Censuses of Population. 


Basic place-of-work data, obtained from employer 
contribution reports under State unemployment insur- 
ance laws, are supplemented for noncovered industries 
from other local sources. These data are coded by 
either the Census tract or other civil division within 
the metropolitan area. By combining individual in- 
dustries into broader activity groups, the findings 
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become a more effective tool for organizing local 
office operations. The broad groups are usually as 
follows: 


1. Industrial activities (usually include manufacturing, 
construction, transportation - communication - public 
utilities, business and repair services). 

2. White-collar activities (wholesale and retail trade, 
finance-insurance-real estate). 

3. Service activities (eating and drinking places, hotel 
and lodging houses, personal services, amusements, 
medical services, and domestics). 

In addition to analysis by these three broad ac- 
tivity groups, comparisons by place of work and place 
of residence are also necessary for the important in- 
dustries or combination of industries within these 
groups. 


How an Area is Divided 


In dividing a metropolitan area into sections for 
analytical purposes, the homogeneity of employment 
by place of work is usually the guiding factor.. The 
number of subareas within the area is based on such 
factors as the area’s geographic size, its total employ- 
ment, and the complexity of industrial composition. 
The place-of-work and place-of-residence data are 
simultaneously analyzed by industry and subsections 
of the area. This analysis brings out any ‘“‘self- 
contained”’ portions as well as those in which there is 
lack of balance between labor demand and labor 
supply. To facilitate interpretations, the place-of- 
work and residence data are usually presented on the 
area map by means of industry bar charts. 

A major employment concentration point by place 
of work is identified for each of the industry groups 
and for important individual industries. The points 
selected are those which give the greatest concentra- 
tion of employment within the shortest radius. The 
data are then cumulated by distance—1 mile, 2 miles 
or less, etc.—both by place of work and place of resi- 
dence. This permits the delineation of that part of 
the total labor market area that must be covered in 
order to achieve balance between labor demand 
(place of work) and labor supply (place of residence). 

Industry comparisons of employment by place of 
residence and work based on Census tract data and 
establishment data available in employment security 
agencies indicate “balance or imbalance” only on the 
assumption that those working within the subarea and 
those residing in that subarea are the same persons. 
It is recognized that this comparison does not reveal 
the actual movement of workers from one subarea to 
another or from home to work. In this analysis it is 
assumed that workers who reside in the subarea can 
also be employed in that subarea if it has the same 
industries as those in which these individuals are 
working. 

Supplementary information on worker commuting 
patterns is occasionally necessary when the basic data 
used are not sufficiently definitive. Two sources have 
been used to determine worker commuting patterns: 
data obtained directly from employers on residence of 
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their workers by sections of the area and an analysis 
of UI claimants’ place of last employment in relation 
to where they are living. Sample data will generally 
yield useful results. Neither method is so time- 
consuming as is generally believed. Both produce 
meaningful information to operating personnel, 
especially for estimating potential claim loads in the 
event of change in the location or in the geographic or 
industrial coverage of the local offices. 

Although the use of data on time and cost of travel 
of workers to jobs is not covered in this discussion, 
these factors must be studied and given proper weight 
in the organization of the multi-office system. 

The findings of such place-of-work and _ place-of- 
residence surveys as have been made to date reveal 
that from an economic standpoint, metropolitan areas 
are compact, strongly integrated units. It is the 
exception, rather than the rule, to find any significant 
number of “self-contained” subareas within these 
large metropolises. The studies revealed that there 
exists a great interchange of labor among various 
sections of the labor market areas. It was found 
that workers obtain jobs and attach themselves to 
industries which are often located far outside the 
immediate area of their residence. 

It was also noted that employers generally seek 
the best qualified workers, irrespective of where the 
workers live. Moreover, even if the supply of workers 
within a particular portion of the metropolitan area 
possessed necessary qualifications to meet the local 
demand, it would have to compete with the supply 
of workers from other sections of the area with similar 
qualifications. 

An effective local office structure in a metropolitan 
area must take cognizance of the existence of this 
great interchange of labor within a labor market 
area. Boundaries of cities or other political jurisdic- 
tions within a labor market area have little economic 
significance. Since a major function of the local 
offices is to match workers and jobs, it is obvious that 
the local office structure must be designed to facilitate 
this service. Ordinarily, in a large metropolitan area, 
this will mean the organization of local offices along 
industrial-occupational lines. 








Farm Safety Week 


B* PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION, the last full week 

of Fuly (24-30) will be observed as Farm Safety Week for the 12th 
consecutive year. This year’s slogan is “Your SAFETY is in your 
hands.” 


The program is sponsored by the National Safety Council and the 
U. §. Department of Agriculture, with the cooperation of other organi- 
zations interested in promoting safety among farm people. 


Farmers are asked to enlist the cooperation of the entire rural com- 
munity for safety during the Week and throughout the entire year; to 
safeguard each member of the farm family from accidents; to instruct 
and train farm workers in safety practices; and to be alert, courteous, 
and a good example to others on the highway. 
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Artist’s conception of an aerial view of the Bay Area portrays the geographic magnitude and complexity of the area. 
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In the San Francisco Bay Area... 


Labor Market Information for a Metropolis 


By MARGARET THAL-LARSEN 


Area Analyst, San Francisco 


California Department of Employment 


NE hundred years ago, as ever since, newcomers 

streamed into the San Francisco Bay Area. Had 

one of these earlier “‘inmigrants’ climbed to 
the summit of Tamalpais, a mountain guarding the 
north shore of the Golden Gate, his would have been 
a quite different view of the area than is ours today. 
If this settler had been fairly imaginative, he might 
have anticipated a time when many villages and a few 
cities would dot the shores of the water which shim- 
mered below. He would surely have surmised that 
hills or such redwood forested slopes as lay at his 
feet, or marshes like those along the tidelands of 
San Pablo Bay, or stretches of grass-covered alluvial 
flatlands which he could see on the opposite Alameda 
County shore would always separate these various 
communities. 

And certainly he would have believed that this 
great Bay would never cease to provide a barrier of 
sorts between such towns as might prosper on its fur- 
ther shores and the already thriving city of San 
Francisco. Indeed, it would have required rare 
vision to have foreseen a time when builders would 
ring this body of water with an almost unbroken sheet 
of homes, factories, and stores. He scarcely could 
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have guessed that six bridges, more than 1 million 
telephones, and almost a million automobiles would 
make it possible one short century later for 244 million 
people to live as members of one community upon the 
landscape which lay at his feet. 

The geographical complexity of the Bay area, evi- 
dent even in the earliest times, has determined that 
any subsequent study of those economic facts of life 
known as labor market information will be a com- 
plicated one. While the area has achieved a real 
unity through modern technological developments and 
social arrangements, its 6 counties and 51 incorporated 
communities are nonetheless dispersed about a Bay 
which is 55 miles long and 12 miles wide. Each 
jurisdiction has its own characteristics and its own 
problems, although the area in its entirety does fulfill 
the standards set for a single labor market. In the 
main, it represents one labor force available for its 
more than 1 million jobs. A glance at its freeways, 
its bridges, and its public transportation systems shows 
workers commuting in an incredible criss-cross of 
routes to and from its furthest reaches. But at the 
same time, the political separatism and economic 
diversity which has followed from the physical topog- 
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raphy of the Bay Area, as well as from its very con- 
siderable land area of 3,300 square miles, has meant 
that information concerning its labor market must 
as often relate to its separate parts as to the total area 
in order to be meaningful. 

What would not have been evident 100 years ago 
is the complexity of those arrangements which knit 
together the economy of any major metropolitan area 
in the mid-20th century. The minute division of 
labor into which the societies of these vast urban 
agglomerations fragmentize their business of earning a 
living gives rise to efforts of public and private agencies 
to serve, to control, to anticipate, and to plan in the 
economic sphere. As a result, these agencies, not to 
mention employer and employee groups, find them- 
selves increasingly spurred to ask about the labor 
market not in general terms but in considerable detail 
concerning the separate segments of the labor supply- 
demand pattern. 

The potential employer seeking to locate in the 
Bay Area, for example, is not likely to ask how many 
are unemployed in the area as a whole or even in a 
single county but how many workers now registered 
in the Richmond local office show evidences in their 
work records of previous experience in the textile 
industry. Or researchers engaged in a massive trans- 
portation study undertaken jointly by various juris- 
dictions in the area will insist upon having all em- 
ployment data finely distributed by industrial activity 
and by locality since, at least in part, their recom- 
mendations must be made for some transit problems 
expected to emerge in 1970 by extrapolating from the 
most detailed employment data obtainable today. 


Sources of Labor Market Information 


How can a State employment security agency meet 
the constant bombardment of requests for labor mar- 
ket information arising in a complex metropolitan 
area? Its first and most important resource of in- 
formation is its local office personnel who gather the 
employer information which permits a current em- 
ployment series as well as estimates of projected 
employment. They are the ones who contact the 
bulk of the area’s unemployed and the records of their 
transactions form the major underpinning of a series 
of unemployment estimates. From the continuity of 
their experience and the wealth of their observations 
concerning the number, type, and urgency of unfilled 
job orders, the wage offers being made, the number 
of workers seeking jobs and their characteristics come 
the answers to a multitude of inquiries. 

The second resource of a State employment security 
agency which would make the information which it 
gains in the course of its operations available and 
usable for other agencies and members of the public 
is the personnel consolidating the materials assembled 
by the local offices into an area picture, 


It is at the area level in the Bay Area that the 
“Labor Market Report’? (ES—219) is written. This 
basic labor market information document is required 
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So diverse is the economic pattern of the major metropolitan 
area that its Employment Service offices may range from the 
large city structure, housing a commercial and professional local 
office as well as the area’s administrative offices, to the suburban 
office and the farm trailer unit. 





San Francisco area office. 
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Farm trailer unit serving the Bay Area. 





so that administrators at the national level may, 
among other things, evaluate all major metropolitan 
areas according to relative adequacy of labor supply. 
In order to prepare this report we have created and 
maintained various statistical series and a stockpile of 
information which is used extensively in supplying 
answers to local problems. For example, a much 
abbreviated version of the material contained in this 
report is the basis of a monthly “Labor Market 
Bulletin” which, judging by the history of its mailing 
list, is valued by those who receive it. Another form 
of presentation of these data is a report released to 
top members of management and labor groups in the 
Bay Area. 

The series of current estimates of employment and 
unemployment in the Bay Area as a whole is also 
useful in providing continuing, although not monthly, 
series for the six counties which comprise the Bay 
Area. When time and staff have permitted, basic 
economic data have also been prepared for many of 
the individual communities within these counties, a 
project for which a continuing demand exists. And 
at all times, the existence of these various series 
whether of employment, total unemployment, insured 
unemployment, job openings, or placements permits 
the preparation of many types of special purpose 
studies for the Bay Area and its parts and the answer- 
ing of many miscellaneous inquiries. 

Certain problems are involved in pulling together 
an area-wide picture from data which originate in the 
15 Bay Area local offices. The sample of 770 employ- 
ers from whom labor demand reports are gathered 
presents a considerable burden of expediting, editing, 
and tabulation because of its size alone. Collection 
of data poses certain administrative problems as the 
concentration of industry is often heaviest in those 
local offices which are thinly staffed because of a 
dearth of applicant traffic. Various types of record 
keeping such as industrial code changes, to mention 
but one, are complicated because of the number of 
hands involved in the transaction rather than the 
difficulty of the job itself. 


A Need for Vigilance 


In any system where many contribute to a common 
task, vigilance is required to obtain uniformity of the 
final product. This effort must be a constant one 
where so many local offices are involved. Some 
problems are comparatively precise: a selection inter- 
view, a placement, an unfilled job opening, or a 
continued claim must mean the same thing at all 
times and in all local offices. Policing techniques can 
be devised which will ensure this to be the case most 
of the time despite changes in reporting instructions, 
statistical personnel, or local office organization. 

More difficult to handle is the matter of personal 
bias which may produce a lack of comparability in 
more qualitative types of information. A monthly 
or bimonthly roundup of opinion of various managers 
and placement officers permits the area analyst to 
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make sound judgments as to the labor market changes 
which take place over time and the differences which 
may exist between the various geographical localities 
of the area or between the different age groups, indus- 
try groups, or occupational groups in the working 
population. But due allowance must be made for 
the slant of the informant who sees “‘the bottom of the 
barrel” at the first hint of recruitment difficulties and 
the bias of another who would not admit the existence 
of a labor shortage until the last worker available fon 
employment had been hired. 

Now, our early settler, to bring him back for a 
moment, might query, “‘What kind of questions about 
employment and unemployment are you in the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment asked and what 
kind of answers can you give in this Bay Area of 
today?” And he might also inquire, ‘“‘Who asks these 
questions?” 


Many and Varied Questions 


We could reply that almost everyone appears to 
want labor market information of some sort for some 
purpose at some time. In good times, but particu- 
larly in bad, those agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with the welfare of specific groups whether 
veterans, racial and religious minorities, the physically 
handicapped, the old, or the young invariably seek a 
welter of specialized information which will enable 
them to judge the comparative position of the workers 
they seek to protect or to advantage. Then there are 
the unions. Officers of a local union concerned by the 
removal of an establishment employing a large seg- 
ment of its membership will request all available 
information concerning particular occupations in an 
effort to find alternative job opportunities for the 
stranded workers. 

Or in an area where about 500,000 students are 
enrolled in the public and parochial schools, junior 
college administrators aware of the approaching 
deluge of youth at their gates, will be the questioners. 
They will inquire concerning the potential growth 
of those industries most likely to furnish opportunities 
for semiprofessional workers. Employers come also, 
as did the executive of an insurance company. His 
personnel department is finding it increasingly difficult 
to recruit and to retain the necessary numbers of 
young women for an extensive clerical operation. 
Would he be better off to move to a suburb and, if so, 
to which one? 

Our examples, too, might be drawn from the prob- 
lems which confrent a State employment security 
agency in a major metropolitan area. Let us say 
that our own agency has a request to establish a new 
local office. The Department is beset by two com- 
peting pulls, each of which must be recognized. A 
community after rapid growth has attained a respect- 
able size and a certain civic self consciousness and 
it now desires a Department office of its own just 
as it would wish a school system or a fire protection 
system which was responsive to the combined view- 
points of its relatively homogeneous citizenry. 
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But its economy appears to be indissolubly merged 
with that of surrounding communities and gives little 
evidence of forming, even remotely, a separate and 
self sufficient labor market. A public agency charged 
with providing the maximum service possible from 
public monies must tailor its organization to the 
economic facts underlying its operations or be im- 
provident of its funds, yet it cannot ignore the im- 
ponderables. 

The task of personnel charged with producing labor 
market information then is to dig out the facts. In 
this comparatively amorphous subarea where does the 
work force employed in its establishments live? Where 
did its unemployed residents last work and to which 
local offices do they go in their search for jobs? Upon 
the basis of the answers obtained to these questions as 
measured against the competing pressure of other 
considerations a decision can be made as to the 
wisdom of separating, in the Department’s operations, 
some particular piece of the Bay Area from the re- 
mainder. 

Other agencies of Government also seek labor mar- 
ket information. For example, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, attempting to introduce Indian workers from 


the Southwest to urban employment, may wish to 
obtain data which would indicate a pattern for the 
most efficient stationing of its own personnel. In 
what sections of the Bay Area, the questions will run, 
are those industries most heavily concentrated where 
unskilled immigrants could readily find employment? 
What are the hiring patterns and expansion plans of 
these industries? This type of information is available 
in the separate county series of employment for the 
Bay Area and is released for whatever help it may be 
in resolving such organizational problems. 

The settler of 1855 who would certainly agree that 
the Indians were originally ejected from this area 
without benefit of labor market information might 
well perceive in its use to expedite their return some 
measure of the changes which have come since his 
time. ‘These changes guarantee continuing demands 
for more abundant and for more precise information 
concerning how and where people earn their living 
and how many and what kind of people are looking 
for work. If our economy is to function with maxi- 
mum effectiveness in this century’s incredibly complex 
major metropolitan areas, such information must be 
available and it must be as detailed and as accurate 
as our resources will permit. 


Occupation-Industry System 
Works for New York 


By STEPHEN MAYO 


Director of Field Operations 


New York Division of Employment 


N ANY weekday morning, more than 4 million 

persons in New York City start their daily trek 

to work. Men and women from every part of 
this sprawling metropolis get aboard subway trains, 
buses, even ferries, and converge on a relatively small 
geographic area in Manhattan, where 70 percent of 
the city’s workers are concentrated. 

And so gigantic is the scale of New York City’s 
operations, that it ranks a monotonous “‘first”’ in every 
major industrial branch, except agriculture and 
mining. It has more employees in manufacturing, 
trade, service, finance, insurance, et cetera, than any 
other city in the country. It is also a “‘first’”’ in nearly 
every major occupational group: more managerial, 
professional, clerical, sales, service, industrial, and 
household workers than any other city. 

A little more than half of all persons in women’s 
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dress manufacture, 70 percent of the country’s milli- 
néry workers, and 90 percent of the Nation’s fur workers 
are employed here. ‘The city’s hotels employ 45,000 
more than the number of guests many famous resorts 
can accommodate. ‘This is the finance center of the 
world, the biggest seaport of the Nation—there is no 
need to go on with the familiar. 


It would seem self-evident that in our huge metropo- 
lis, placement offices must be specialized on the basis 
of industry or occupation, or some combination of the 
two; and that the majority of them must be located in 
Manhattan, where the bulk of the population works. 

But this was not so self-evident in 1937 when we 
set up an organization which would handle both 
placement and unemployment insurance, to imple- 
ment the Unemployment Insurance Law. At that 
time we established 28 dual offices to handle insurance 
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claims and to register claimants for work. We tried 
two completely different forms of organization for the 
placement function: complete centralization and de- 
centralization. Neither system worked. 

In 1940 the old structure gave way to what is 
virtually the present one. But this was not done 
without strenuous efforts to “‘mend”’ rather than “‘end”’ 
the original setup. As we look back at our initial 
framework, we smile at our early naivete. But as we 
think about it, we believe we can explain why our 
thinking was what it was then, why it could not then 
have been what it is today. 


The year was 1937. We were still in the grips of 


one of our severest recessions. More than 800,000 
persons, at least 20 percent of our labor force, were 
totally or partially unemployed in New York City! 
Our thinking was, therefore, unemployment-oriented. 
The payment of benefits on time, with least expense 
in fares and time to the jobless, was uppermost in our 
minds then. Moreover, work prospects were poor and 
employment services had a secondary importance at 
that moment. 


“Labor Market’ Not Yet Known 


But there was still another reason for the structures 
erected. We actually lacked the tools for setting up 
a scientific, modern-type employment service. The 
fact is that the concept of the “‘labor market’’—so 
central in all our Employment Service planning now— 
was an unfamiliar one. It was not until 1940 that the 
term “labor market”? came into fairly common usage 
here. 

In that very year, our Executive Director asked for 
the assistance of the Bureau of Employment Security 
in studying our needs. As a result, an exhaustive 
study of the New York City labor market was made 
in 1940. Despite serious limitations of the then- 
existing statistical data, the basic approach was an 
analysis of where the city’s labor force lived and where 
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An aerial view of Manhattan where 70 percent of New York City’s workers are concentrated. 
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it was employed; this is the now familiar place-of- 
residence, place-of-work technique—the indispensable 
tool for effective planning. 

In addition to a staff of economists and statisticians 
from the Bureau of Employment Security and our 
own Division, nearly all of our own local office manage- 
ment staff were sent into the field to solicit facts and 
suggestions from community agencies, employers, and 
unions. A new organizational structure emerged from 
this study based on the following guiding principles: 

1. Placement activities were to be handled by specialized 
placement offices, established on an industrial-occupational 
basis, to be located at the centers of employer location. As many 
specialized placement offices as were needed were to be 
established. 


2. Claims operations were to be transacted in neighborhood 
offices for the convenience of claimants and to reduce needless 
travel except for job search purposes. Claims offices were to 
route claimants to the appropriate placement office for employ- 
ment registration, counseling, or other service. Such offices 
were to be opened or closed, as warranted by labor market 
factors—primarily workload. 

3. Coordination was to be effected by a New York City 
Area Director. Claims offices were to be supervised by an 
Assistant Area Director, to parallel the supervisory line estab- 
lished for placement offices. In addition, methods were to be 
established to ensure the free flow of information between 
placement and claims offices for work test and recruiting 
purposes. 

Other techniques have since been added: An employment 
interviewer is stationed in each claims office and at least one 
claims examiner is stationed in placement offices to speed 
work test and claims adjustment determinations and to interpret 
the programs to local office staff. Demand lists are used to 
control routing and similar functions. 


State technicians were assigned to implement the 
establishment of the organization. Determinations 
were made of the specific offices to be established, 
such as Industrial, Needle Trades, and Professional- 
Clerical. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles was 
reviewed, and each title and code was allocated to 
one of the offices established. This set the jurisdiction 
for each office over applicants and employer orders 
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1 All Staten Island is served hy one Employment Service office handling all 
occupations; it may route applicants to any New York City office; con promote 
and refer to all ‘commercial’ employers in Lower Manhattan; routes all Needle 
Trades workers customarily employed in Rrooklyn or Manhattan to those respec- 
tive offices. 

2 Specified occupations only. 

3 Serves neighborhood employers. 


on an occupational basis within broad industrial frame- 
works. For staff convenience and practicality, juris- 
diction for employer visiting and promotion was estab- 
lished industrially, by allocating each industrial code 
(2, 3, or 4 digit) to a specific office. 

The plan, made effective in 1941, proved to be an 
immediate success from every viewpoint: the staff 
liked it, applicants respected it for its achievements 
in their behalf, and employers found that it filled 
their recruiting needs better and more promptly 
than heretofore. 

Since 1941 several changes have been made within 
the framework of the guiding principles established. 
A separate Building and Construction Office and the 
four Shipbuilding Offices which were opened during 
the war have become part of the Industrial Office. 
A Medical Placement and Counseling Office, origi- 
nally opened as a separate entity, was recently made a 
unit of the Professional Office. Special placement 
units were established to assist labor and management 
in recruiting for the hotel industry and the building 
service industry. Other specialized units were estab- 
lished in the Professional Office at the request of 
professional societies for social workers, and more 
recently, psychologists. 

Our basic organizational plan, showing the specific 
offices and the counties served, follows. This simpli- 
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fied chart does not indicate special units mentioned 
above; each office, however, comprises a series of 
sections covering relatively homogeneous industrial 
or occupational segments. 

In 1953, the Bureau of Employment Security initi- 
ated another place-of-work, place-of-residence study 
to cover the five boroughs of New York City and the 
peripheral counties of Westchester, Nassau, Suffolk, 
and Rockland. The data showed that there had been 
significant industrial as well as population growth in 
the periphery in general and in Nassau County in 
particular. (Nassau, despite its townships, incorpor- 
ated and unincorporated villages, and two cities, has 
grown so rapidly that, for practical purposes, it is now 
one economic unit with 1 million residents.) 

With respect to New York City’s five boroughs, the 
1940 pattern remained basically unchanged. It was 
clear that the guiding principles used in 1941 and the 
current organizational plan, developed on the basis of 
those principles, were sound and valid. 


Relationship to the Periphery 


The Metropolitan Area, outside the five boroughs 
of New York City, is served by dual-purpose local 
offices similar in functions and scope to local 
offices farther upstate. Copies of application cards 
are sent to the appropriate New York City placement 
office only for any interested applicant residing in 
these “‘bedroom” areas or where indicated for ‘“‘work 
test’? purposes. In addition, telephone and bulletin 
clearance are used extensively. Some centralization 
of placement services may prove to be in order in the 
peripheral counties in the not too distant future. 


Advantages of the New York City Plan 


The plan provides all the values of specialization. 
Interviewers are assigned to homogeneous industrial 
or occupational segments of the total employer load 
carried by the office. They have become expert 
employment consultants to applicants and employers, 
expert not only in counseling, recruiting, and referral, 
but also in the use of industry service techniques in 
assisting employers to “‘see’”’ and to solve their man- 
power problems. Since the offices are located close to 
geographical areas of demand, service to employers is 
speeded: referred applicants can reach the prospective 
employer in minutes! 

The principles established for our insurance offices 
in 1941 still prevail; that is, claims offices are located 
in all boroughs of the city, in rough proportion to the 
number of workers residing there. There would be 
great advantage in correlating insurance with place- 
ment offices—that is, having a separate claims office 
for needle trades workers, another for service, another 
for white collar workers, etc. One of the major 
hurdles to the establishment of specialized insurance 
offices is the tremendous influx of claimants in slack 
seasons. Obviously it would be uneconomical to 
provide space all year to accommodate the size load 
which occurs only a few times during the year. For 
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example, we had 101,000 apparel factory claimants 
in the month of June 1954 and only 31,000 in Septem- 
ber of that year. We are working on the problem of 
correlation but have not come up with an answer yet. 
Our organizational structure has some drawbacks, 
the most important one being misrouting of some 
applicants to wrong offices of jurisdiction or confusion 
by applicants as to their initial placement visit. Other 
applicants, particularly those unemployed, would 
probably prefer one-step service, closer to home, for 
unemployment insurance and placement purposes. 
Our activities run the gamut of all strata of occupa- 
tions and by specializing our services we are the focal 
point for such professional groups as the social workers, 


dieticians, psychologists, nurses, and the like. In 
informal arrangements which we have in _ highly 
organized industries, such as hotel, needle trades, and 
building services, we have been able to gain the 
confidence of both labor and management in becom- 
ing the dominant referral agency for these groups. 

We believe our plan has worked well. The record 
of 557,763 placements in 1953 and 503,885 in 1954 is 
one indication of public acceptance. ‘The fact that 
about one-third of those using the public employment 
service are nonbenefit applicants further reinforces 
our feelings that we are rendering a service to all 
applicants, not just to unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries. 


Necessity Brought a Change... 


Pittsburgh Separates ES and Ul Offices 


By ALFRED C. SCOTT 


District Manager, Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


ITTSBURGH suffered a crippling power strike-in 

October 1946. Sixty thousand people were 

thrown out of work overnight. Seven hundred 
thousand residents of the city and all industrial and 
commercial establishments were without light and 
power. Some industrial plants, banks, office build- 
ings, and large retail stores with auxiliary power 
plants continued to operate on a reduced scale. All 
other establishments were virtually closed. The 
public transportation system halted because there was 
no power to operate the street cars and buses were not 
permitted to run. 

One of the first thoughts of those thrown out of 
work was “‘unemployment insurance.’ Many man- 
aged by walking, hitch-hiking, or using automobiles to 
get to the only unemployment insurance office in 
Pittsburgh. Each day, three, four, and five queues of 
claimants formed around the city block in which the 
combined ES—UI office was located. Thousands of 
people converging upon this one office created a 
situation which demanded immediate temporary re- 
lief, and called for future planning and remedial 
action to prevent a recurrence. It was eivdent that 
immediate consideration should be given to the here- 
tofore nebulous idea of separate UI-—ES offices once 
the strike was over. 

Such a situation had not been anticipated when 
the expanded employment and unemployment insur- 
ance program was established in 1937. The facilities 
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and the office staff were inadequate to cope with this 
sudden, unprecedented claimload. Immediately 
temporary Unemployment Insurance offices were 
established in outlying districts of the city. Employ- 
ment Service personnel were pressed into service to 
assist claimants and to try to keep them away from 
the downtown office already paralyzed by the strike. 

These temporary offices helped to solve the problem, 
but many claimants insisted upon filing claims in the 
downtown office because they had always gone there 
when out of work. The lines of claimants on the 
street interfered with the customers of many retail 
stores and the private automobiles snarled traffic. 
We felt that the criticism heard from business estab- 
lishments was justified. 

We immediately recommended to the Executive 
Director of the Bureau in Harrisburg that permanent 
local unemployment insurance offices be located in 
outlying sections of Pittsburgh and that all claims 
activities be discontinued in the downtown section of 
the city. Technicians from the State Division of 
Research and Statistics came to Pittsburgh to study 
the local situation. They spent several months ana- 
lyzing and studying local office records as well as 
other data, tabulating work applications and claims 
record cards by postal zones to determine where 
claimants lived and worked. They studied trolley 
and bus routes and schedules before deciding upon 
the best locations for local UI offices. 
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Congestion such as is shown above was common in the combined 
ES-UI office in downtown Pittsburgh during the power strike 
in 1946. 


The study was completed in May 1947 and authori- 
zation was soon given to establish unemployment 
insurance neighborhood offices in semiindustrial, 
commercial, and residential sections of the city at sites 
chosen to serve the greatest working population. No 
office was more than 5 miles from the downtown 
Industrial, Commercial & Professional, and Service 
& Domestic offices. 

Before any UI office could be opened, operating 
procedures had to be formulated which would insure 
that all UI offices would follow the same procedure 
and that there would be uniform understanding be- 
tween the UI neighborhood offices and the three 
downtown Employment Service offices. 

With only minor adjustments, the procedure set 
up 8 years ago is still in operation. Few new forms 
were needed. When a claimant files his claim, he is 
given a work application (ES—511) with instructions 
for preparing it at home. He is scheduled to report 
at a specific time within 48 hours at the appropriate 
employment service office. There his work applica- 
tion is reviewed and processed. 

Reporting schedules, listing names and reporting 
time of claimants, are prepared in each UI office and 
mailed daily to the proper ES office. The schedules 
are returned daily to the designated neighborhood UI 
office, indicating which claimants did not report, 
so claims record cards can be appropriately flagged. 
Nonclaimants who visit local claims offices seeking 
work are directed to the downtown ES offices, and 
prospective claimants who call at the ES office are 
rerouted by a card indicating the location of all ES 
and UI offices. 

The Employment Service interviewer indicates on 
the work registration the claim status by entering a 
“C” and the initials of the local UI office for future 
identification purposes. Route Slips (ES—542) are 
used by the claims office to notify the ES offices of 
action on claims. Referral and Placement Report 
Form (ES-1) is used by the ES offices to notify the 
claims offices of ES activities. 
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With the separation of the ES and UI functions, local office 
traffic assumed more manageable proportions, as shown in this 
recent photograph taken in the North Side Pittsburgh Ul office. 


The first UI claims office was opened in July 1947. 
Seven other offices were established during the next 
several months as office space and trained personnel 
became available. 

Advance planning and publicity prevented confu- 
sion or misunderstanding on the part of the claimants 
during the transition. The claims record card of each 
active claimant was transferred to a separate file when 
he reported the week prior to the opening of a new 
office in his postal zone. At this time he was told 
about his claim being transferred and was given a 
written notice of his new office address. However, he 
was allowed some freedom in reporting if the office 
to which he was assigned would cause unnecessary 
travel. Reopened claims were accepted in their re- 
spective neighborhood offices and the claims record 
cards were requisitioned from the downtown Pitts- 
burgh office each day. Upon delivery to the local 
claims office the payorder was then transmitted to 
Harrisburg. 

One claims office was discontinued within a few 
months because the UI claim load never materialized. 
The other seven offices are still operating in the same 
neighborhoods originally determined by the survey. 

We feel the advantages of operating a decentralized 
UI system in a metropolitan center outweigh the dis- 
advantages. Let’s consider some of these advantages: 


For the Claimant 


Claimants save money: many can walk to the neigh- 
borhood UI office; street parking is available without 
cost to those who come by car; only one trolley fare is 
needed to reach the local office. Claimants save 
time: they are scheduled by Social Security number 
digits by day and time of reporting. Those who have 
complaints, adjustments, or appeal cases are handled 
more quickly in seven offices than in one office. 


For the Claims Office 


The claims load can be handled by the trained UI 
staff without need to ask help of ES personnel. Claim- 
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ants seem to take a personal pride in keeping their 
local office clean and orderly. 

Less local office time is required in handling appeals. 
After appeals are filed and typed in the local office, 
they are forwarded to the district office where they 
are reviewed and photostatic copies are made. The 
review is handled by a Central Appeal Unit staff 
member who represents all neighborhood offices at 
Referee and Board of Review hearings. ‘This arrange- 
ment assures the same city-wide decisions on similar 
cases and increases uniformity of interpretation. 
Local offices are spared the task of gathering strike 
information from employers and unions by centraliz- 
ing this activity at the District level where the decision 
is prepared and released. 


For the Employment Service Offices 


Physical separation of ES and UI operations has 
reduced traffic in ES offices almost entirely to new 
applicants and call-ins. Interviewers’ time has been 
conserved through the take-home-application method 
and scheduled ES interviews. A// claimants who are 
qualified, regardless of place of residence, are con- 
sidered for job referral against any suitable opening. 


For the Public 


Decentralization has made local UI offices more 
accessible to local union representatives. Employers 
use the neighborhood offices as a source of informa- 
tion and a reliable place for obtaining answers to un- 
employment insurance questions. 

There have been some disadvantages, but not big 
ones: Proper coordination of the claims record cards 
(UC-100) and the work registrations (ES—511) has 
presented some difficulty; obviously seven offices 
require more staff training and supervision by the 
District Office than one office; and there are some 
personnel and training problems. 


x * * 


A decentralized claim system works well in Pitts- 
burgh; the claimants are satisfied; employers are 
friendly; pressure on UI and ES personnel is not so 
great. We definitely prefer current arrangements to a 
centralized UI office system. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 

tinguished Service Certificate. This award is given 
for the article or series of articles printed in an Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Editors publication 
considered to most effectively encourage the em- 
ployment of the physically impaired in American 
industry. 

The 1954 award was presented to Ben D. Mitchell, 
Jr., as editor of ‘“‘Helping Build Mississippi,” a publi- 
cation of the Mississippi Power & Light Co. in 
Jackson. The December 1954 issue featured several 
pages of handicapped workers on the job. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, April 1955 
U. S. and Territories 


| Percentage 

Number or | — 

amount 7 
previous 
| month 
Overall ! 
Witial claitis: 2... cargos pas 21, 000,200 | 0 
Weeks of unemployment | 

COON... Dots. Oi nesses 6, 319, 200 | —19 
Weekly average insured unem- | 

ENN ®, oa heey fs oo 8 1, 471, 400 —11 
Weeks compensated......... 5, 524, 500 | —29 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1, 315, 400 | —16 
Benefits paid.............. $132, 390, 900 | —24 
Funds available as of April 30, 

SBCs Mes Nee es | $7, 946, 079, 900 | 0 
New applications... . 621, 900 —§ 
Referrals: 

| 183, 600 | +38 
Nonagricultural.......... 819, 300 | +4 
Placements: | | 
Agricultural. ... . 154, 000 | +32 
Nonagricultural.......... 480, 300 | +6 
ee See ee 282, 800 +13 
MOS oka - ceo 197, 500 | —2 
Handicapped..... 20, 700 | +14 
Counseling interviews. ...... 134, 500 | —10 
Individuals given tests....... 111, 400 | +1 
Employer visits......... 143, 200 | —2 
Veterans 4 | | 
Initial claims....... sa 535,100 —21 
Weeks of unemployment | 

SNS as Pont Pes SOY 373, 800 | — 24 
Weekly average insured unem- 

| a a or 85, 400 | —20 
Beneits DA0....63....... = $8, 422, 600 — 26 
New applications. .... Pike 145, 300 —14 
Referrals, nonagricultural . 217, 400 +8 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 128, 400 +11 
Placements, handicapped. ... . | 9, 500 ay 
Counseling interviews....... 33, 700 —13 

Federal Employees ® 
[nitsel claims... oaies «cs ass 211, 500 | —10 
Weeks of unemployment 

1 GS gl ite ann ae eRe 140, 800 —11 
Weekly average insured unem- | 

PNB as ht cosy 33, 300 —5 
Benehte paids,...5.i5.: eicccse xh | $3, 388, 300 —10 





_ | The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
| eterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Ercludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data erclude territories. 


4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 9,600 initial 
claims, 53,000 weeks claimed, 12,600 insured unemployment for veterans who were 
filing to supplement payments under State and/or UCFE programs. Excluded 
are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits under the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance program. 

5 Includes 881 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

5 The items in this section contain data relating to the program under provisions 
of Title X\’ of the Social Security Act, which became effective January 1, 1955. 
Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State programs; 2,700 ini- 
tial claims, 14,500 weeks claimed, 3,400 insured unemployment. 
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A recent meeting of Chicago Area Supervisors. Seated: William F. Parsch, chief, Chicago Area Operations, and his assistant 
Miss Marie Naughton. Standing, left to right: Earl E. Mossman, Northside Industrial Office; William G. Boyd, Suburban Area 
Supervisor; Edward C. Claflin, Central Industrial Office; Chauncey E. Carveth, Southside Industrial Office; William J. Carter, 
Professional, Sales & Clerical Office; and C. Rodger Wilson, Service Office. 


Problems of Areawide Planning, 
Direction, and Management 


By WALTER E. PARKER 


Director 


Illinois State Employment Service 


T THE conclusion of World War II and the re- 
turn of the Employment Service to State opera- 
tion on November 16, 1946, the Illinois agency 

was faced with the problem of establishing a full- 
functioning employment service in the city of Chicago 
as well as in the rest of the State. Several different 
types or patterns of operation previously had been 
tried in the Chicago area. Many of these plans or 
methods of operation were highly theoretical and 
not based on facts relating to the potential for an 
employment service in a major metropolitan area 
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and in the various communities which comprise it. 
A suitable method had not yet been developed to 
measure the potential in terms of new hires on a 
monthly, semiannual, or annual basis, nor had a 
comprehensive field visiting or promotion program 
been developed based on the new hire potential. 
The present system of Employment Service offices 
in Chicago is the result of a study of operations be- 
gun in January 1949. A committee composed of local 
office, State office, and Washington staff was ap- 
pointed. It was this committee’s responsibility to 
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study population and labor force, industry and occu- 
pational composition, and spot place-of-work and 
place-of-residence concentration. As a result of this 
study and the recommendations of the committee, a 
proposed plan of reorganization—calling for the 12 
existing full-functioning offices in Chicago serving 
all occupations to be consolidated in 5 specialized 
offices—was adopted. Only one office—in South 
Chicago—was retained as a full-functioning office in 
all occupations, due to the heavy concentration of jobs 
and workers in the steel industry there. 


A Concentration of Industries 


The survey showed that the majority of trade 
and finance industries, generally employing a large 
proportion of white collar workers, were concentrated 
within a few-mile radius of the “loop.” Service 
industries such as hotels, restaurants, and laundries 
were similarly concentrated. 

Manufacturing and trades industries were found to 
betheavy in three sections of the city. The Clearing 
industrial district and the Union Stock Yards on 
the south side, the large portion of metal trades and 
garment industries on the west side, and the concentra- 
tion of electronic industries on the north side created 
demands for industrial workers in these areas. 

The study also showed that one of the major prob- 
lems of twelve offices serving all industries and occupa- 
tions on a geographical basis was the large volume of 
clearance activity entailed. This activity, involving 
excessive telephone and paper work in order to bring 
the labor supply and labor demand together, was slow 
and cumbersome and resulted in inadequate service to 
employers. In addition, to effectively apply the work 
test, use of clearance was necessary to expose large 
numbers of claimants to all job opportunities in occu- 
pations in which they were seeking work. 

The Professional, Sales, and Clerical Office opened 
in March 1949, the Service Office in May 1950, and 
the three Industrial Offices in October 1950. Each 
of these five specialized offices was located as near as 
possible to the center of the concentration of the in- 
dustry which it served, 

The chief of Chicago Operations continued to exer- 
cise line authority and responsibility for the five 
branch office supervisors, each in charge of one of the 
specialized offices. The two divisions in these offices 
are in turn supervised by division managers responsi- 
ble for the Applicant Services and Employer Services 
functions. 

The Professional, Sales, and Clerical office and the 
Service office serve employers citywide in occupations 
covered by these offices; the three industrial offices 
serve a specific group of employers within their geo- 
graphic confines. Thus, one employer could or would 
receive service from one, two, or three offices. This 
called for a plan of operation which would adequately 
serve and maintain good relationship with these em- 
ployers. In July 1951, Chicago Operations adopted, 
with only a few minor changes, the Organization and 
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Management Program which had proved most suc- 
cessful in the downstate operations. 

With the limited staff available, it was recognized 
that the more than 30,000 employers in the Chicago 
area who employ six or more persons could not be 
given complete service. We therefore established a 
major market with a high potential of new hires on 
which we could concentrate our promotional efforts. 
We grouped together a sufficient number of em- 
ployers in this major market to account for approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the nonagricultural workers in 
the Chicago area. Our cut-off point has varied from 
employers who employ 50 or more to those who em- 
ploy 65 or more. These major market employers 
were included in a regular field visiting program which 
covered between 3,500 and 4,000 employers. Other 
employers with significant potential were included in 
a direct mail or telephone program. 


Controls Follow ES Manual 


The controls used in supervision and direction of 
the activities are those included in the Organization 
and Management Program, Sections 7000-8999, Part 
I of the Employment-Security Manual. These con- 
trols give a comprehensive picture of the activity of 
each branch office, including staff utilization. From 
these reports, the Chief of Chicago Operations is able 
to determine the individual office accomplishment as 
well as the effectiveness of Chicago Operations as a 
whole. 


“So that complete records could be maintained on 
placement activity anp penetration by the Employ- 
ment Service, a procedure was developed whereby all 
closed orders on openings received by other offices are 
routed to the office of employer jurisdiction. 


Utilization of the O & M Program in the five 
specialized branch offices has resulted in a continuous 
increase in perietration rate, which has at this point 
tripled the rate previously experienced. This pro- 
gram has not proved cumbersome considering the 
complexity of the area, and has served to provide an 
adequate solution to the problems of area-wide plan- 
ning, direction, and management. 


Program Accomplishments 


The program and methods of operation herein de- 
scribed solved two major problems with which we 
were faced in the Chicago area. 

1. Not all applicants were being rapidly exposed to 
all of the available job opportunities in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area because of the large and far-flung 
organization that had been established to provide em- 
ployment services to the area. The five specialized 
offices have solved this problem. 


2. Lack of effectiveness of management and of staff 
utilization. The installation of the Organization and 
Management Program eliminated this problem and 
improved the quality and effectiveness of the services 
rendered to the public. 
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Maintaining Effective Public Relations 


By JAMES H. SULLIVAN 


District Superintendent 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


UBLIC Relations has been defined as the con- 

tinuing process of obtaining the good will and 

understanding of customers, employees, and the 
public at large. Any organization, large or small, 
needs good friends. Holding and increasing the num- 
bers of these good friends is an important function 
for all Employment Service offices. 

Every local office has certain problems in promoting 
effective community acceptance. Good performance 
is, of course, necessary, but the manner of performance 
is a major factor in attaining good will. A courteous 
receptionist; a prompt, pleasant telephone response; 
an interested, attentive interview—these make frien | 
For these internal operations, highly important in 
building up good Public Relations, the size of the local 
office does not matter. It is in the relationship with 
the public at large that the metropolitan offices meet 
extra problems. 


Larger Size—More Complex Problems 


The larger metropolitan offices, usually under a 
multi-office system, have specific problems inherent 
because of size and a necessarily more complicated 
set-up. Personal relationships, which are usually 
easily gained in the smaller city or town, are difficult 
to achieve in a larger area. There are just too many 
applicants (many of them transients), too many 
employers, too many agencies—public and private— 
to arrive at a first-name stage except in a few cases. 
Then there are questions of individual responsibility 
not only between local offices but with the State 
Administrative office, if it is situated within the area. 

Greater Boston has a population approaching 2 
million. Boston itself is served by three large offices: 
Professional, Clerical, and Sales; Industrial and 
Service; and Unemployment Compensation. Within 
a 10-mile radius, there are 10 smaller offices, 8 of which 
are full-functioning and 2 others handle claims only. 
All of these periphery offices consider themselves as 
separate entities, identifying their activities primarily 
with their own community, and properly so. Never- 
theless, to a considerable extent, they must be inter- 
dependent on each other and ready to cooperate 
closely at all times. Good teamwork invariably 
means a good public reaction by which all the partici- 
pating offices benefit. 

This teamwork occasionally requires that the 
smaller offices give up or share some responsibilities. 
An example of this type of coordination is the opera- 
tion of the college program. Boston has a concentra- 
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tion of universities and colleges, many of which are 
located in the suburban areas. Most of these institu- 
tions have common interests. One problem facing 
all of them is placement of their graduates. 

A smaller office has neither the facilities nor staff 
to cope with sucha situation. For adequate service, 
it is essential that the larger Professional Office be 
called upon for cooperation. Very often the school, 
aware that placement opportunities are much better 
in the larger office, deals directly with it. The school 
is ordinarily unaware of the existence of jurisdictional 
lines; even if they do know, they are seldom interested. 
To avoid internal friction, this situation calls for 
considerable tact and flexibility in our own organiza- 
tion. The solution must be worked out to the satis- 
faction of the customer. 

Closely associated operations call for reciprocity. 
Recently a request was received for two test adminis- 
trators from an office just outside the metropolitan 
area. This outside office had commitments with 
two high schools in connection with their school 
program and suddenly needed help. ‘This help was 
promptly supplied. Any appreciable delay in com- 
pleting this program might possibly have led to its 
elimination in future years. In any case, public 
repercussions in the two communities would hardly 
have been favorable. Good public relations include 
avoiding poor reactions as well as building up 
good ones. 


Administering the School Program 


One of the major problems in a large city area 
occurs in the administration of the school program 
mentioned above. This program is considered of 
supreme importance both from a current and a long- 
range point of view. Assistance given to youth 
through testing, counseling, and placement often 
brings home to parents the fact that the Employment 
Service is doing a worthwhile job. This is evidenced 
by telephone calls from parents of students in schools 
not included in the program. 

The fact that such exclusions do exist, indicates 
another problem of large city operations. ‘The con- 
centration of population and staff limitations do not 
permit complete coverage of all school systems. In 
Massachusetts all high schools have a regular counsel- 
ing unit which usualiy works closely with local offices. 
In smaller cities, all students entering the labor 
market can be included in the school program. Ina 
city such as Boston, part of the placement job is done 
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Augustine C. Whelan, principal of Revere high school, looks on 
while Manager Bernard Murphy of the Boston local office 
helps a senior plan her career after graduation. 


in the schools, but part must be carried on in the 
offices. 

We emphasize the school program because we are 
looking ahead. Establishment of good public rela- 
tions for an agency such as ours is not accomplished 
in a day. It is built up slowly over a long period of 
time. Hence our interest in youth. A boy or girl 
who obtained that first job through our efforts, who 
becomes familiar with our activities through first-hand 
personal experience, will be our friend not only now 
but later on in life. He will know that the local 
office is the place to go if he needs another job, or the 
place to place an order if he becomes an employer. 


Many Social Agencies Ask Our Help 


One of the major complicating elements of a 
metropolitan area is the multiplicity of agencies, both 
public and private, engaged in various types of social 
work, who rely on the Employment Service for help. 
Regardless of the diyergent causes for which these 
agencies are established, a large proportion of them 
have, as their ultimate goal, the hope of making those 
with whom they are concerned self-supporting. The 
constant and ever growing demands for cooperation 
and assistance by such agencies is a manifestation of 
the growth of the Employment Service as a primary 
source of information about job openings in the 
community. 

But being the community job exchange presents 
problems. In the morning mail comes requests from 
Federal penitentiaries to place releasees, from VA 
hospital counselors on behalf of their patients, and 
from the VA itself, listing veterans under Public Law 
16 looking for on-the-job training opportunities. Can 
we participate with the Division of Rehabilitation in 
a couple of special studies, one a Cardiac Clinic, the 
other with mental patients? Boston Welfare officials 
want help in reducing their rolls. The Boston Alco- 
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A group of high schoo! seniors take a stenographic test at the 
Boston employment service office. Office testing is provided 
for students who could not be present when the tests were 
given at school. 


holic Clinic wants an outlet for its. dischargees. The 
Massachusetts Youth’Service Board asks for our coop- 
eration in the fight against juvenile delinquency. 

These are but a few of the governmental agencies 
which call on us. In addition, there are some 300 
private social agencies, federated under the Red 
Feather Community Services. More and more, these 
groups are becoming cognizant of the Employment 
Service. The result is that here in Boston we have 
added to our regular functions of Placement and Un- 
employment Compensation, an important third one 
of Social and Community work. Success in such ac- 
tivity means that the local offices are becoming a more 
integral part of the community. 

An important phase of good public relations is the 
education of the general public so that they may 
better understand our goals. In a large city this is 
not easy. Newspaper space is limited and valuable 
and any written article must be newsworthy to a large 
group of readers to be acceptable. Boston newspapers 
are read throughout New England, a fact which mili- 
tates against too many stories with a purely local 
flavor. In the small cities, local interest is much more 
significant and it is normally much easier to get better 
coverage of local office activities. This is not to say 
that it is impossible to use this medium in a large city, 
but it is definitely more difficult to get this type of 
publicity. 

Generally speaking most of the problems in the 
attainment of good public relations are common to 
all offices. The special problems characteristic of the 
metropolitan area are primarily due to volume work- 
loads and a need for coordination of all offices working 
together. Proper staffing, improved operating tech- 
niques, and good performance help to take care of 
larger workloads. All offices, large and small, working 
together as a team provide the answer to the many 
diverse area problems. The solution to these problems 
is the key to good public relations. 
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Consolidated Office 
Proves Best 


for D. C. 


By FRED Z. HETZEL 


Director 
U. S. Employment Service 
for the District of Columbia 


URING one hectic weekend five separate Em- 
ployment Service offices and all claims-taking 
activities in Washington, D. C., were consoli- 
dated into a large six-story building. Prior to the 
move, the city was served by a Professional Office, 
Clerical and Sales Office, Hotel and Restaurant Office, 
Trades and Industrial Office, and Household and In- 
dustrial Women’s Office. An Administrative Office 
in still another location had housed the Director’s 
staff where the services of a typical state headquarters 
were performed. A separate office for Unskilled 
Labor was retained in a location convenient for em- 
ployers using trucks to pick up large groups of workers. 
The move completed a cycle which started just 
before World War II when all functions of the Em- 
ployment Service were combined in one building 
from three separate locations. The subsequent de- 
centralization of ES activities closely followed the 
fluctuation of various phases of the Capital’s economy. 


World War II Brought First Change 


The first deviation occurred early in World War II 
when the Government expanded greatly. Recruit- 
ment of Federal workers was concentrated largely in 
the clerical and professional classifications. The in- 
creasing numbers of applicants and employer repre- 
sentatives required more adequate space, preferably 
in the business section. The result was a Clerical and 
Professional Office in the heart of the financial district. 

Following World War II a clearly defined demand 
for household helpers and service workers became 
evident. This service had been discontinued during 
the war. The quality and quantity of available ap- 
plicants was unsatisfactory. A careful investigation 
indicated that applicants were reluctant to visit a 
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All Ul activities and all ES activities except those concerned 
with unskilled labor are now housed in this recently renovated 
six-story building in downtown Washington, D. C 


large industrial office usually crowded with male 
applicants. Applicants needed by the Placement In- 
terviewers simply sought work through other channels. 
A separate office in a location convenient to residential 
areas was established. The desired results were 
prompt and dramatic. 


Better Service for Hotel Workers 


With the City of Washington emphasizing its at- 
tractions to tourists, there- was a steady expansion 
of hotel and restaurant activity. Employers in the 
industry requested more and more space for selection 
purposes. Applicants were crowded into areas un- 
suitable for the interviewing process. Difficulty in 
separating the unskilled applicants from the skilled 
increased. Employer associations verified our feeling 
that the industry’s expansion could only be satisfac- 
torily serviced in larger quarters where more speciali- 
zation was possible. In cooperation with employer and 
employee representatives, a location was found in an 
area adjacent to most of the city’s hotels and res- 
taurants. Almost at once, the applicant load in- 
creased; workers with badly needed skills became 
available; employers placed additional orders; the 
quality of service improved. 

The Clerical and Sales Office had been situated on 
the first floor of the Old Post Office Building. When 
a small suite of three adjoining offices was obtained 
on another floor of this building, separate quarters 
were arranged for the profesional placement functions 
and opened to the public in April 1954. Establish- 
ment of separate quarters for the professional activi- 
ties came about partly as a result of special emphasis 
being placed on this phase of the work by our office 
and by the Bureau of Employment Security. The 
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bank. And you know what? My wife will be 65 very soon 
and she’)] get half as much as I get even though she has never 
worked outside our home.” 


This has been just one of the experiences in our local office 
as a result of the retirement-test provision in the new Social 
Security law which became effective January 1 of this year. 


xk 


It has occurred to us that we might be able to 
pass on to other local office employees some helpful 
thoughts based on our efforts to tell the public 
about Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

Our office in East Los Angeles was the first in 
California to put in a special exhibit to let the public 
know about Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. With 
the help of the Los Angeles district office of the 
Social Security Administration we had an effective 
display and literature to be distributed to interested 
persons. 

We quickly discovered that the public was eager 
to read about OASI. Many young applicants took 
the literature not only for their own information but 
also to give the older members of their families. 

Not one piece of literature was ever found discarded 
in the lobby or on the sidewalk. We learned that 
people who seek jobs are hungry for information on 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance! 


Increase Effective for September 


The increase in payments provided in the 1954 
amendments to the law were effective for September 
1954. This article will not attempt to outline the 
new revisions to the law, but literature on the sub- 
ject is available in any district office of the Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance. It would be 
worth-while reading for every local office employee. 

Do you know for example, that veterans—even 
those who have never worked in industry—are 
credited with $160 for each month of active military 
service from September 1940 through June 1955? If 
the veteran dies insured, his widow and children may, 
regardless of age, receive monthly OASI checks; the 
benefits in some cases could be based on the military 
service alone. 

Do you know that under the new law, widows, 
widowed mothers, children, or parents of any person 
who died after 1939 and prior to September 1, 1950 
and who had at least six calendar quarters of coverage 
may be entitled to benefits now, even though they were 
not previously eligible? 

Do you know that in the course of a year 10 million 
more workers are covered under the amendments to 
the Social Security Act effective January 1, 1955? 
And that 9 out of 10 workers—including many 
government, farm, and household employees—are 
now in jobs covered by the program? 

Do you know that most self-employed people are 
covered? 

Do you know that you yourself, as a State employee, 
may be covered? (Ofcourse youdo!) And that even 
though you already have a State retirement plan, you 
can add OASI benefits to it if a majority in your 
State employee system so elect? 
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Do you know that many children, widows, parents, 
and even some men (dependent widowers) who have 
never worked may be entitled under the survivor 
provisions of OASI? 

You will find that it pays to be well informed on 
OASI. It’s a necessary part of counseling, infor- 
mation counter work, unemployment insurance work, 
and straight placement work. OASI, Unemployment 
Insurance, and Public Assistance are all part of the 
same setup; one benefits the retired insured worker, 
his dependents, or his survivors; one benefits the 


jobless insured worker; and one benefits certain 


groups of needy persons—the aged, the blind, the 
disabled, and children. 

Hardly a day goes by in our office that we do 
not get questions about OASI. Questions which 
come to us cannot be answered properly without 
leaflets or booklets to give to the public—and to read 
ourselves! 

Some people say “I’m not retired, I don’t want to 
file for Social Security, I want a job.”” They mean 
that they are not at present working but are actively 
seeking work. Under the new law, they may earn up 
to $1,200 annually (unlimited after 72d birthday) and 
still be eligible to collect OASI benefits. Yes—eligi- 
ble to receive payments for all months of the year! 

If a worker earns over $1,200 (both covered and 
noncovered work are counted now) he may not be 
eligible to receive payments in all months of the year 
unless he is 72 years of age. 

There is another interesting point the public may 
not know. A widow who was not eligible for benefits 
at the time her husband died, because she had no 
child of his in her care, may start getting benefits 
when she reaches age 65. 

But we can’t cover it all here. Call your local 
OASI district office and ask them to make up some 
of their excellent displays and supplies of literature 
for your office. You’ll probably find them helpful, 
informative, and delighted to cooperate, just as we 
did when we asked the Los Angeles District Office 
to arrange our exhibit. 

The public will thank you, too, for if it weren’t 
for OASI there would be many senior citizens, even 
those really unable to work, looking for jobs because 
of financial pressure. 

Certainly everyone in the local office should know 
OASI (‘Social Security”’). 
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ILO Seeks Useful Work Plan For World's Disabled 


HE International Labor Organization opened 
its 38th annual conference at the Palace of 
Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, on June 1. 

Delegates representing government, workers, and 
employers from most of the [LO’s 70 member 
countries were in attendance. 


Among the problems considered by the general 
conference were measures for the vocational re- 
habilitation of millions of disabled persons through- 
out the world. 


Introduced for consideration was a draft Recom- 
mendation outlining a series of measures to develop 
and restore the working ability of disabled persons 
both to meet the individual employment needs of 
the disabled and to use the manpower resources 
of each country to the best advantage. 


For the purpose of the Recommendation, the 
term ‘‘disabled person” means an individual whose 
prospects of securing and retaining suitable em- 


ployment are seriously reduced as a result of 


physical or mental impairment. 


The proposed Recommendation noted that there 
are many and varied problems concerning those 
who suffer disability and that it is essential that 
such persons should be restored to the fullest 
possible physical, mental, social, vocational, and 
economic usefulness of which they are capable. 
It urged that vocational rehabilitation services 
should be made available to all disabled persons 
whatever the origin and nature of their disability 
and whatever their age so long as they can be 
prepared for, and have reasonable prospects of, 
securing and retaining suitable employment. 


The idea behind the Recommendation is that the 
world’s disabled—whether disabled through wars, 
accidents, illness, or birth——need not necessarily 
be a burden to society and to themselves and may, 
through being employed, not only become self- 
supporting but perform a_ useful role in the 
economy. 


The draft instrument outlined principles and 
methods of vocational guidance, vocational train- 
ing, and placement of disabled persons, adminis- 
trative organization, methods of enabling disabled 
persons to make full use of rehabilitation services, 
cooperation between medical and vocational re- 
habilitation services, and methods of widening 
employment opportunities for disabled persons. 
It urged the use of vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices to Overcome, in training or employment, dis- 
crimination against persons with disabilities not 


related to their working capacity. It also recom- 
mended that disabled persons should receive equal 
pay for work equal to that of nondisabled workers 

The Recommendation suggested that wherever 
appropriate in the national circumstances, and 
consistent with national policy, three measures 
should be taken to promote employment of dis- 
abled persons: (1) Reserving certain designated 
occupations for the disabled; (2) insuring that 
seriously disabled persons are given preference fot 
employment in certain occupations considered 
suitable for them: and (3) encouraging the creation 
of cooperatives of disabled persons and facilitating 
their operation 

[It also recommended the organization of employ- 
ment under sheltered conditions for those disabled 
persons who cannot be made fit for ordinary 
competitive employment 

The draft contained special provisions for dis- 
abled children and young persons so that they 
might overcome occupational and _ psychological 
handicaps and receive vocational preparation best 
suited to their age, abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 


* * * 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell presented 
a message from President Eftsenhower to the meeting 
of the conference of the [LO in Geneva. 

Before leaving Washington, Secretary Mitchell 
commented on the worthwhile work of the [LO 

I believe that the ILO has a unique place in the world 
today. Because of its tripartite nature it brings to the 
surface many issues involving the working conditions and 
living standards of working men and women throughout 
the world which otherwise would remain buried. Through 
its technical assistance programs, of which there are nou 
300 in various parts of the world, the ILO can contribute 
greatly to the development of strong, free, and independent 
countries. It can make the new young countries of the 
world strong enough to withstand the pressures of tyranny 
and aggression. I think it is a great force for peace. 

Specifically this year the conference is going to study 
and make recommendations concerning vocational rehabilt- 
tation of the disabled, the problems of migrant workers 
throughout the world, vocational training in agriculture, 
welfare facilities, and penal sanctions for breach of con- 
tract. Although few of these matters have any direct 
bearing on the United States, it is to our definite self- 
interest to work to strengthen the underdeveloped countries 
of the world. And one of the best ways to do this, in my 
opimon, is through the ILO. 
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